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may be made available for emergency application of the
brakes in the operation of trains at exceptionally high
speeds." At the time the movement for very fast pas-
senger trains was under strong headway. This was es-
pecially true in the United States, but some trains famous
for speed were running in England and France. The
writer, being a somewhat "reactionary" person, and hav-
ing been considerably influenced by the conservative teach-
ings of Westinghouse, ventures to express here the hope
and the belief that it will be a long time before the railroads
return to the wasteful and dangerous passenger-train speeds
of the last decade of the last century and the first decade
of this.

The inventors of the Parke apparatus say: "Our inven-
tion is particularly designed for trains which are run at ex-
tremely high speeds. We provide means whereby the ordi-
nary graduated application may be made when running
at ordinary speeds . . . and a very powerful application
may be made when the train is moving at high speed and
the wheels are revolving at their greatest velocity. We
also provide for the gradual reduction of the force of such
powerful applications as the speed of the train slackens in
order to prevent the sliding of the wheels."

The expectations built upon the various reducing con-
trivances were only partly realized. This was due not only
to the impossibility of endowing a mechanism with intel-
ligence, but also to actual physical and financial reasons.
The brake rigging in universal use would not stand greatly
increased strains, and the railroads could not reasonably
and properly rebuild all their passenger brake gear to fit
the requirements of a few very fast trains. So an ingenious
and fair compromise was reached which served excellently
for many years until the standards of practice were slowly